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those Americans who have confined themselves to the field of 
distribution, and, at the same time, a briefer and more elementary 
treatise than that of Marshall. 

T. N. Carver. 
Harvard University. 

Economic Influences Upon Educational Progress in the United 
States, 1820-1850. By Frank Tracy Carlton, Professor 
of Economics and History in Albion College. Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, No. 221. (Madison, Wis., 
1908. Pp. 135. 50c.) 

Education and Industrial Evolution. By Prank Tract Carlton- 
The Citizen's Library. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1908. Pp. iv, 320. $1.25 net.) 

The first book is a study of the economic conditions that pro- 
duced the establishment and development of the public school as 
a state institution. The book "is devoted to a consideration of the 
educational problems which are vitally and indivisibly connected 
with the social and industrial betterment of the people of the United 
States." Its underlying thought is that economic, far more than 
political, religious or traditional, forces were the chief causes of the 
development of the public school system, since the first and most 
important reason for such a state-supported system must be the 
promotion of economic efficiency, and as a consequence ethical and 
social well-being. The author sketches briefly the influences which 
he thinks support this conclusion: the growth of population, the 
rapid development of manufacture resulting from the introduction 
of the factory system, the development of cities, and the extension 
of the suffrage owing to the democratic influences of the frontier. 
These conditions make a free public-school system possible. The 
influence of men like Emerson and Thoreau is then considered, and 
finally, the most important of all, the labor movement, which gave 
political power to organized workmen. These made the system 
actual. 

Chapter 4 summarizes the arguments for and against the free 
public school, which resounded through the land from 1820 to 1850, 
the period to which the pamphlet is specifically devoted. The 
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next chapter shows the alignment of the various interests in the 
struggle, the movement being favored by the representatives of 
the new forces, and opposed by those of the old. Chapter 6 traces 
the process of evolution as it appeared in a number of states, nota- 
bly in Massachussetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Ohio, Delaware, and the South. The 
monograph concludes with a comparison between the educational 
development in the U. S., and that in England. 

It must be conceded that the main thesis is satisfactorily main- 
tained. 

The second book, Education and Industrial Evolution, has a much 
wider scope, showing how the economic situation controls, not only 
our educational needs, but our educational progress. Nothing is 
well or permanently done until it accords with economic conditions. 

Part I discusses the modern educational problem as it appears in 
the consideration of the following topics : — relation between educa- 
tional advance and industrial progress ; new aims, ideas and methods 
in education; the education of women; manual training; the arts and 
crafts movement; and organized labor and educational progress. 

Only a few points can be touched upon. The author describes 
the school as a place in which to work rather than as one in • hich 
to listen, a place in which inherited prejudices against manual labor 
shall be dissipated. This new aim carries with it the new method, 
namely, that of the laboratory and the work-shop. 

The education of women is made doubly difficult by its double 
aim, a preparation for the activities of the traditional home, and 
for those of productive industry. The home, however, is losing a 
part of its educational value, for three reasons: 1. because its in- 
dustrial functions are gradually disappearing; 2. because the play 
space under its influence is banished or restricted, and 3. because 
women who must earn must leave the home for many hours daily. 
Yet a scientific and adequate knowledge of foods, cooking, sanita- 
tion, etc., is essential for all women, for however much the educa- 
tional influence of the home may decline, its members must eat, 
and their health and comfort and home economic welfare must be 
considered. 

Of the author's distinction between manual training and trade 
education, it may be remarked that though clear, it is inadequate 
to the present situation in industrial education. The purpose of 
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manual training, it is said, is discipline and it is for all, while trade 
education is a preparation for a definite occupation and is to be 
restricted to a specific group. The world has tried to apply these 
distinctions, but they do not solve its problem. Up to within 
very recent times the manual training school was still loudly pro- 
claiming that the end sought was discipline of hand, eye and brain. 
Today it has largely abandoned that plea, because the conception 
is too narrow. That the discipline is real nobody doubts, but it is 
seen that no such hard and fast line of cleavage can be maintained. 
Manual skill is, moreover, perhaps the most important element in 
trade education. 

The problem of problems in industrial education today is to 
know how to apportion trade preparation among the masses who 
are ready and eager for something, they know not what, except 
that it shall be both different and practical. Massachusetts is ready 
for a program of industrial education and Commissioner Snedden 
proposes to give her one. He maintains that the essentials of many 
trades can be determined, and taught to students, who shall be 
able from this general industrial preparation to succeed in any trade 
which choice or circumstances may lead them to enter. This is 
good news, if true; but how to accomplish such a result is a problem 
that cannot be solved by the distinctions made by our author. 

The chapter on arts and handicrafts describes how art is to 
humanize industry and sweeten toil. The mindless routine of the 
slave to the machine is to be rendered intelligent and interesting 
by the creative touches of art. Works of art shall no longer be 
confined to the museum and enjoyed by the non-industrial classes 
only, but shall find their truest home in works of utility and their 
greatest number of admirers among the masses who labor. 

Part II describes actual or proposed additions to the educational 
system. It is treated in a number of interesting chapters among 
which are the following: industrial and trade education; the con- 
tinuation school; and treatment of the truant and the juvenile de- 
linquent. It concludes with an ideal picture of the school of the 
future. 

Of the book as a whole there can be but one opinion— it is a useful 
contribution. It gets its chief significance from its point of view — 
the economic. It causes one to wonder why we have so compla- 
cently broken with race experience, in that we have banished pro- 
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ductive labor from the life of the young without introducing it, 
except in sugar-coated doses, into education. Yet of all the influ- 
ences that have educated the young of mankind, productive labor 
has always been the most important, and during most of the history 
of the race almost the only consciously directed one. But we shut 
it out entirely. Again, we have thought much of social and politi- 
cal equality in our education, but not at all of equality of educational 
opportunity. The old world has long had industrial training upon 
the basis of social inequality. It is ours to institute it upon one of 
equality in social and political life. This book gives us the point 
of view— and it helps us on the way. 

Charles DeGarmo. 
Cornell University. 



A Documentary History of American Industrial Society. Edited 
by John R. Commons, Ulrich B. Phillips, Eugene A. Gil- 
more, Helen L. Sumner, and John B. Andrews. Pre- 
pared under the auspicies of the American Bureau of Indus- 
trial Research, with the Cooperation of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. With preface by Richard T. 
Ely and introduction by John B. Clark. Vols. I and II : 
Plantation and Frontier. By Ulrich B. Phillips. Pp. 375 ; 
379. (Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1910. Price, set of 10 vols., $50.). 

The appearance of the Documentary History of American In- 
dustrial Society is a significant event in the history of economics 
in the United States, and one that must be warmly welcomed by all 
students of economics, as well as by those of history and the other 
social sciences. It marks the first effort on a large scale to collect 
and preserve the rapidly disappearing material bearing upon labor 
conditions in this country. Collections illustrative of the political, 
military, and biographical history of the country have been made, 
but now, for almost the first time, the even more essential economic 
factors in our national development are adequately dealt with. And 
it is to be hoped that the signal sucess of this initial undertaking 
will stimulate to like endeavor in other fields of economic and indus- 
trial history. For the work so far done, the highest praise must be 



